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BY BARB HARRIS 


When three industries shut down completely in northern New Brunswick last 
month and three other major employers announced large layoffs, leaders of the labour 
movement, under pressure from their membership, announced a Day of Concern to 
protest the move. 

Scheduled for Sunday, January 16 in Bathurst, the Day of Concern activities 
__|, include a march through town and a rally at the school auditorium which are expected 
i ks = to draw 10,000 people. The events aim to force the provincial and federal govern- 
AE ments to take action to improve the situation. The majority of the 1600 men laid off 
Mk are members of the United Steelworkers of America and the International Brother- 
beat hood of Pulp, Sulfite and Paper Mill Workers of America. ; 


Several solutions have been proposed. Paul LePage, president of the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour who made the initial call for the Day of Concern claims “Some- 
thing must be done.” But the only thing he suggests is asking the government to pump 
more money into boosting up the supposedly failing industries. Le Page’s idea is that 
the northeastern part of the province be designated a “special area” so that the federal 
government could give financial assistance to resource industries through DREE. 

Other members of the labour movement took a stronger stand. The Fredericton 
Day of Concern Committee which includes the Fredericton District Labour Council is 
calling for provincial takeover of the Caribou and Nigadoo mines, and the cancellation 
of all mineral rights for both companies. (Companies which shut down can still retain 
mineral rights for an indefinite period). 


They are also proposing “serious consideration of provincial takeover and cancella- 
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WANTED: 


Allen Stockall 
CHARGES: 


misleadership and dictatorship of a union 


theft of highway workers money 
collaboration with the government 


If workers were in control of justice in 
Nova Scotia, we would likely see posters 
similar to this along our highways. Allen 
Stockall, president of the Operators, 
Journeymen and Labourers Union which 
is the bargaining agent for provincial 
highway workers, has been building a 
small empire of power and patronage 
since the late 1950’s. Now he is much 
‘hated. by the highway workers. 

In the last few months this anger has 
become public as the highway workers 
try to free themselves from Stockall’s 
control. They are fighting for the right to 
the union of their choice. Lack of action 
on grievances, dictatorial control and 
strong-arm tactics of president Stockall 
are the major reasons why the men have 
decided to breakaway from his organiza- 
tion. 
eer men right across this province 
are fed up with Stockall. They've had 
enough,” said one of the leaders of the 
breakaway who works at the Fairview 
Garage. 

More than 1000 highway workers have 
now joined the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees (CUPE). In recent weeks, the 
men have gone to Garnet Brown, the 
minister of highways, to have that union 
certified. So far, Brown has refused saying 
that .Stockall’s outfit had “upwards. of 
8000 members.” 

It’s no surprise that Brown is staying 
with Stockall’s union. The Stockall- 
Brown alliance is only the latest in a 
series of manoeuvres made in Stockall’s 
ten year career in the labour movement. 

He got his start when the International 
Association of Machinists (1AM) began 
organizing Nova Scotia highway workers 
in the late 1950's. Stockall, a stock clerk 


in the Fairview gi at the time, 


_all’s personal star was not rising. Much 


tion of timber rights of Consolidated Bathurst. 
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Day of Concern jan. 
Bathurst, N.B. !6 


Ray Stevenson of the national office of the United Steelworkers told a meeting of 
the Bathurst District Labour Council “When 35,000 people marched together in 
Sydney in November 1967, senior government officials had to act by taking over the 
steel mill. As a result the people of Sydney today have job security and a future. 
Otherwise there would have been economic and social disaster.” 
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The major employers in the Bathurst area are the mills and the mines. The mine 
and metal processing companies, Anaconda, Nigadoo River and East Coast Mining and 
Smelting, are comparative newcomers to northern New Brunswick. Mining of non- 
ferreus metals in the area began in 1952. Since then the companies have been dealing 
mainly in areas of limited ore deposits making tremendous short-term /profits. They 
have been granted large mineral claims and East Coast has received heavy government 
subsidies. Local 1043 USW at Nigadoo has charged the company with high-grading, 
that is, skim the cream and pull out. 

While making huge profits, the companies have not reinvested any of their money 
to keep the plants or mines up to date, and are now claiming that due to outdated 
methods they are ‘losing money’. The mass layoffs are part of a plan to pull in govern- 
ment subsidies and to gloss over the issue of low wages. 

Nigadoo Mines is a clear example of the tactics these companies are using. Nigadoo 
workers were on strike from October '71 until this month after the company an- 
nounced that it was pulling out of the area. The miners at Nigadoo were making 75c 
an hour less than other miners in the area. When negotiation time came along, the | 
company claimed it was losing money and that it could not possibly increase wages. 


GOVT. SUPPORTS CLAIM THAT COMPANIES BROKE 


The government stepped in to back up the company. An industrial inquiry into the 
mine found that “Strike action could result in immediate closing of mine operations 
for an indefinite period. A strike for purposes of forcing the mine to agree to increased 
rates can accomplish nothing under the current economic conditions.” The inquiry 
suggested an agreement between union and management to encourage increased 
productivity and thus increased wages through the bonus svstem. 


The commission’s conclusion was oe iF PE 
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based on the “fact” that the company ¢ 


assisted IAM organizer Fred Doucette in 
signing up members. 

The major issues at that time were 
wages and the necessity of an organiza- 
tion to fight for job security and better 
working conditions in a government de- 
partment rife with patronage. The main 
obstacle was the government who re- 
fused its employees the right to unionize. 
The issues have not changed since. ` 

The organizing went well but Stock- 


to his disappointment, he did not get a 
full time job with IAM. : 

He then began to act on his own. He 
made a deal with the Stanfield govern- 
ment to form an independent provincial 
organization for the highway workers. 
Informal recognition was promised and a 
formal agreement worked out later. 


DICTATORIAL POWERS 


Stockall had a constitution prepared 
by a leading Halifax lawyer. The legal 
language disguised that he had dictatorial 
powers over the policy and direction of 
the union for life. 

With the new constitution, promises of 
a good contract and the assurance of 
recognition by the government, Stockall 
convinced the highway workers to sign’ 
up with his Operators, Journeymen and 


was broke. Nigadoo officials claimed 
there was a $2.5 million loss for the year 
ending August 31, 1971. But Nigadoo’s 
Parent company, Sullivan Mining Group, 
has at least- $41 million current assets 
which could be used to modernize the 
mine if the company really wanted to 
keep the mine open. 
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Labourers Union. He returned to govern- if the government believed the iY 
ee 5 des a pera company, they're much more gullible M é 
aa 4. 

appreciate Stockall was handling the than the workers. iki eres M; 
whole show = told about the closing, some of them Mh., 
« Zidi 

That show has made Stockall quitea Were very angry and refused to accept the 7p 


explanations they were given.” 

Most of the other companies in the 
area are playing the same “we're broke” 
game. Consolidated Bathurst announced 
the layoff of 100 men in its woodland 
operation and 200 more in the mill. 

Originally Bathurst Power and Pulp, 
the company has been located in the 
area since the 1920's under long-term 
municipal and county tax concessions. 
continued on page 6 


rich and powerful man. His organization 
collects about $100,000 a year; he takes 
a salary of $15,000 plus an unknown sum 
for expenses. 

One man who has been with the high- 
ways department for over 10 years has 
seen only 2 financial statements from 
the union. “Stockall’s always been saying 
that the union is broke. | don’t know 
where all the money goes but | know that 


continued on page 2 


Look glum Eric, we're suppossed 
to be losing money. 


— 


Highway workers ~» 


even $15,000 a year couldn’t pay for his 
house and car.” 

In contract, most men were taking 
home only $40.00 per week as late as 
1970. 

The men grew more bitter as Stockall 
increased his control and influence. While 
they were being fired from the highways 
department through political patronage, 
Stockall, now an alderman in Dartmouth, 
became close to Mayor 1.W. Akerley. 
Akerley himself became minister of agri- 
culture and highways for the Tories; for 
Stockall, it meant an easy loan to buy 
900 acres of land outside Dartmouth and 
an appointment to the Liquor License 
Board. 

Stockall’s empire was dealt a tempor- 
ary blow by the Liberal Party election 
victory in. 1970. Akerley, Stockall’s 
anchorman, was defeated and he appeared 
to be a political outsider. : 

But party allegiance was not an ob- 
stacle to Stockall. He made a new friend, 
Charles Keating, who was Garnet Brown’s 
campaign manager in the 1970 election. 
Through Keating, he won the support of 
Brown. With Brown as boss of the high- 
ways department and Stockall as boss of 
the union, political patronage could con- 
tinue and working conditions would re- 
main the same. 

Stockall made a pretense of fighting 
patronage cases. He doubled union dues 
to $9.00 per month for a six month 
period, supposedly to pay court and legal 
costs. The men aren't aware of any such 
court cases yet many were fired. As one 
highway worker said, “Once you're fired 
for political reasons, you don’t get back.” 

In the spring of 1971, the highway 
workers from the Fairview Garage were 
called to a meeting by Stockall. He 
planned to sign them into the Teamsters. 
For him, it would mean a $20,000 job. 


This time the rank and file were ready 
for Stockall. 

They had some of their own questions 
about finances, grievances, union elec- 
tions, wages and other items. Stockall 
threatened to throw out “the trouble- 
makers.” l 

When asked how he was going to do 
this, he replied, “l expected something 
like this so | brought these two guys 
along with me.” He pointed out two 
huge men beside him on the stage whom 
nobody had seen before. “I’ve got 
thirteen more waiting outside,” he added. 
The méeting ended with no vote on the 
Teamster question. À ; 

They had made a dent in Stockall’s 
power. The Fairview Garage guys elected 
a few representatives to see what could be 
done. They contacted CUPE. 

CUPE was invited to a meeting of the 
rank and file to explain what they could 
do. 72 men attended. Stockall heard 
about the meeting and called one of his 
own the same night. 4 men attended. 

The rank and file meeting was much 
different than Stockall-run meetings. No 
tough guys or dictatorial chairmen. The 
CUPE representatives were asked to leave 
the room and a vote was taken. CUPE 
was invited to organize the highway 
workers and 70 joined that night. 

The Fairview Garage workers and 
CUPE organizers arranged meetings 
around the province. From Yarmouth to 
Cape Breton, the response was the same. 
“Stockall gives us no voice.” ‘Grievances 
are never dealt with.” “I wouldn't know 
the bastard if | fell over him.” Where does 
all our union money go?” 

The men want to decide on their own 
union and to make sure that their local 
stays under rank and file control. ‘Wages 
aren't the main issue. It’s like the fisher- 
men’s strike — we want the union of our 


choice,” said one of the highway workers. 

More than 1000 highway workers have 
joined CUPE; locals have been organized 
across the province with democratically 
elected executives. 

In mid December, CUPE representa- 
tives and some of the men met with 
highways minister Brown. They brought 
along more than 1000 membership cards 
and letters requesting non-payment of 
dues to Stockall. 

A month later, a vote has yet to be 
called. Instead, Brown and Stockall are 
trying to bind the men to an already 
signed three year agreement although the 
old contract won't expire until March. 
The agreement, which the men have 


never voted on, calls for wage increases 
of 9%, 7% and 8% over three years. In 
1975, the labourer’s rate will be only 
$2.00 per hour. 

With the government refusing to allow 
the majority union to be certified, a 


campaign for recognition has beguñ. 
CUPE has placed ads in newspapers and 
pleaded for reason by the government. 
Harry Smith, the province’s ombudsmen, 
has been called in to investigate. 

For the struggle to be won, the rank 
and file must remain in control to ensure . 
that CUPE mounts a militant, winning 
campaign. “We started it and we've got 
to make sure we finish it,” another high- 
way worker said. 
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BY MARTIN LANGILLE 


With this issue of the East Coast Worker we are 
beginning a series of articles about various struggles that 
are being waged in other parts of Canada and the world. 


Detroit, Michigan has traditionally been the heartland 
of the American automobile industry. Now that heart- 
land has become the centre of a militant black workers’ 
struggle. Out of the oppressive conditions in the auto- 
mobile plants has come the League of Revolutionary 
Btaek Workers, an organization of black militant cau- 
cuses at factories throughout the Detroit area. The 
League has dedicated itself to the struggle against racist 
oppression which plagues black workers both in the 
plants and in the United Auto Workers Union in which 
- they are organized and to the fight for workers control. 

During World War II, the American automobile in- 
dustry found itself faced with a labor shortage which 
forced it to open its doors for the first time to large 
numbers of black workers. Blacks entered the auto 


plants on the lowest rung — with the dirtiest, hardest, . 


lowest paying jobs — and that is where they have 
remained. 

The biggest increase black auto workers have seen 
in the past 25 years is the increase in their own pro- 
ductivity, brought about through the familiar company 
device of .speed-ups on the production line. Black 
workers in the Detroit area have developed their own 
name for this process — ‘‘nigger-mation”’. 

“Nigger-mation,” explained one black worker, “is 
simply when you hire one black man to do the job 
which is previously done by two or three or four white 
men. There's a constant struggle going on inside the 
automobile plants in which the foreman and the general 
foreman and the supervisor are constantly attempting 
to work the men harder. They are constantly attempting 
to speed up the production line. They are constantly 
attempting to cut down the number of people who work 
on the lines. In their insatiable drive to make greater 
profits for the company they have negated all con- 
siderations of the welfare and safety of the workers in 
the plant. 

The rise and success of the League of Revolutionary 
Black Workers in response to these oppressive conditions 
is perhaps best illustrated in the development of the 
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first militant caucus — the Dodge Revolutionary Union 
Movement (DRUM). 

On May 2, 1968 workers at the Dodge Assembly 
Plant in Hamtramck, Michigan walked off their jobs to 
protest speed-ups on the production line. The walk-off 
involved both black and white workers. But when the 
company decided to take action against the strikers, it 
singled out black workers for punishment. While UAW 


Local 3 President Ed Liska and his staff kept their heads 
turned, the company proceeded to fire and suspend all 
black workers whom it considered to have been “‘lead- 
ers” of the strike. 

Neither the company’s heavy-handed tactics nor the 
UAW's lack of concern were anything new at the 
Hamtramck plant. But the response of the workers was. 
Those who had been fired and suspended returned to 
the plant to organize black workers. DRUM was born. 

In the Dodge plant, where black workers make up 
over 60% of the workforce, DRUM's message spread 
quickly. Using a weekly newsletter the Movement began 
attacking those’ conditions in the plant which were 
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particularly oppressive to black workers. Nine weeks 
after the first appearance of the newsletter DRUM 
organizers inside the plant had gained the support of 
nearly all the black workers. The men were ready to 
confront the company for greater control over con- 


ditions on the shop floor. 


DRUM first attempted to press its demands through 
the UAW local. But this attempt produced nothing but 
a weak-kneed response from Union officials about “the 
company’s powerful position” and its kindness for 
hiring workers in the first place. The following day 
DRUM responded by calling a strike among black 
workers which shut down the plant. Faced by this 
display of the workers’ anger and solidarity, the Union 
quickly reversed its position and took the men’s de- 
mands to the company. DRUM was on its way. 

And ‘so was the League of Revolutionary Black 
Workers. In the following weeks the movement was 
spread to other automobile plants in the area, including 
Chrystler’s Eldon Gear and Axle Plant and the Ford 
Rouge Complex. 

The League’s success in the automobile plants and 
its willingness to organize around crucial questions of 
on-the-job conditions have also enabled it to expand its 
membership to include militant caucuses among black 
hospital workers, newspaper workers and black Team- 
sters. 

The League has also assisted new organizing efforts 
among white workers. At both the Hamtramck plant 
and Chrystler’s Sterling Stamping Plant white workers’ 
caucuses have received support from the League in their 
fight against the companies. 

Last September the League took another major step 
forward through its part in the formation of the first 
national Black Workers Congress. The direction which 
the League is now beginning to provide for black 
workers across the United States is most clearly ex- 
pressed in the following policy statement, one of 32 
adopted by the Black Workers Congress. 

Workers’ control of their places of work — the 
factories, mines, fields, offices, transportation services 
and communication facilities — so that the exploitation 
of labor will cease and no person or corporation will 
get rich off the labor of another person, but all people 
will work for the collective benefit of humanity. 


Canso fish plant operating but... 
Hiring policy discriminatory 


Ralph Fiske, provincial minister of Trade and 
Industry, promised fishermen and plant workers of 
Canso a special Christmas present — the re-opening of 


the fish plant abandoned last July by Acadia 
Fisheries Ltd. The plant is now operating, at least 
temporarily, but all the presents are going to H.B. 
Nickerson and Sons Ltd., the Sydney based company. 
which took the plant off the government's hands. 

The new company seems bent on following the 
same anti-worker policies which plagued the town 
while Acadia fisheries was there. Like Acadia, Nicker- 
son has taken a strong liking to the weak-kneed 
Canadian Food and Allied Workers Union and is 
attempting to help the CFAW grab union certification 
for both fishermen and plant workers in the area. 

With union jurisdiction at the plant wide-open, 
the CFAW is using its whole collection of low-blow 
tactics in an attempt to raid the Canadian Seafood 
Workers local, which represented Canso plant workers 
in the days of Acadia, and still holds their support. 


CFAW APPLIES FOR CERTIFICATION | 


The first attempt came on December 15, before 
workers at the plant had even been rehired. The CF 
applied for certification, on the grounds that it 
represented a majority of the employees. However, 
there were only twelve employees, supervisory staff 
kept on from the days of Acadia to keep a watch 
over the plant while it was closed down, and used by 
Nickerson to begin preparation for herring pro- 
duction. The Seafood Workers Union immediately 
applied to the Labour Relations Board to have this 


ridiculous attempt blocked. 


Now the company is trying to give CFAW the 
upper hand in the plant by refusing to re-hire 
workers who are known to be strong CSW supporters. 
Eddie Grant, the former Acadia shore skipper has 
been retained by Nickerson to handle hiring. He has 
deliberately ignored the old seniority lists and has 
discriminated against workers from the Canso area 
where support for the CSW is strongest. 


UNION KEPT OFF PROPERTY 


Grant denied CSW local president Eddie Dort and - 


another executive member Harry Casey access to 
company property, in an attempt to keep them away 
from. plant workers. This same company policy has 
been applied to representatives of the United Fisher- 
men and Allied Workers Union (UFAW) and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Transport Workers 
(CBRT), both of whom are seeking jurisdiction for 
trawler fishermen employed by the company. 

Grant’s unfair hiring practices have been coming 
under heavy attack from Canso workers. A few weeks 
ago, UFAW and CSW members sent a delegation to 
the town council to get. support in fighting the 
company’s anti-union practices. Those members of 
the council present gave their complete support to 
the workers’ demands for an end to company dis- 
crimination against Canso workers and the immediate 
removal of all remaining Acadia Fisheries supervisory 
staff at the plant. 

In light of the company’s obvious anti-worker 


policies, Canso fishermen and plant workers are 
beginning to look the government's gift horse straight 
in the mouth. Fiske’s great Christmas present is not 
quite the bonanza the Government has been claiming 
it is. 

PLANT NOT AT FULL POTENTIAL 

In the first place, the plant is not operating at 
anywhere near its full capacity. It has been opened 
on a temporary basis only to allow Nickerson to 
make some quick profits during the herring season. 


“So far, this has provided work for less than one 
: hundred people, a sizeable drop from the 600 fisher- 


men and plant workers employed in the past. 

The Regan government is not about to pressure 
Nickerson to make any committment to the people 
of the Canso area. Already it has refused to force 
the company to take responsibility for the Mulgrave 
fish plant which burned to the ground less than a 
week after Nickerson reopened it. Now it is allowing 
Nickerson free use of the Canso plant without any 
guarantee that the company will expand its opera- 
tions or that it will even remain there when the 
herring season closes. The company is still waiting 


for its $3 million hand-out from DREE and is not 
interested in investing any of its own money in the 
plant. 


Obviously, Nickerson is only interested in wringing 
the maximum profits from the industry. The fisher- 
men and plant workers, on the other hand, are 
interested in jobs, decent wages, safe working con- 
ditions, and the right to the union of their choice. 


Trenton 
cool cats 


wildcat 


As the East Coast Worker was going 
to press, Trenton steelworkers were 
in the middie of a wildcat strike to 
protest the suspension of 6 welders 
who walked out Friday Jan. 7 over 
freezing temperatures in the shop. 

“Ice had formed in the building and 
snow was blowing in the doors”, said 
steelworkers local 1231 president 
Charlie Wallace. “How can you work 
in those conditions?” 

When the 6 welders showed up for 
work Monday, they had indefinite 
suspension notices in their time slots. 


Within an hour, the word had spread | 


through the plant and 1200 guys 
walked out. Most of the afternoon 
shift stayed out. 

it’s being called a “freeze out” 
strike. 

Managers of the car plant refused 
to talk over the problem until the 
men returned to work. The steel- 
workers would have none of that and 
likely won't return to work until 
Wednesday when the suspensions, 
soon changed to 2 days after the 
wildcat, expire. 

As soon as the men wildcatted, 
company officials brought in 4 oil 
heaters to set up in the shop. Then 
they held a thermometer up in front 
of the heater and it registered a cool 
42 degrees. Nice try but-no cigar! 

A government safety inspector was 
asked by the union to come to check 
out the plant on Monday but he never 
showed up. 
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CLC attacks workers’ control 


A secret report on “Industrial Democ- 


racy” by a Canadian Labour Congress 


official indicates that the CLC is at- 
tempting to sidetrack the immense pos- 
sibilities of workers’ control as a strategi- 
cal advance for the working class into an 
impotent parody. 


Released before Christmas, the-23 _ 


page background paper was written by 
assistant director of legislation Gordon 
McCaffery for a CLC conference on in- 
dustrial democracy to be held January 
18 and 19 in Ottawa at the Skyline Hotel. 

As am indication of how much the 
Congress believes in democracy, either in 
industry or the labour movement, local 
unions are not allowed to send delegates. 
About 100 delegates, all chosen by pro- 
vincial labour leaders and union head 
offices, will attend. Several Nova Scotia 
unionists have been refused copies of 
McCaffery’s report. 

Top Congress officials hope that a 
consensus reached at next week’s con- 
ference will go to the next CLC in May 
1972 for ratification. 

While the British and European labour 
movements are every day putting forward 
demands such as open the books of the 
corporation, stop production speed-ups 
and control over layoffs, the CLC is at- 
tempting to anticipate such developments 
in Canada and steer the increasing mili- 


tancy of Canadian working people into a. 


series of deadends and non-solutions. 

The next number of months will see 
top CLC officials attacking such demands 
as ‘unrealistic’ and trying to impose their 
interpretation of “industrial democracy” 
on the Canadian labour movement. Mc- 
Caffery’s secret report is the first attempt. 


THREE STRATEGIES 

There are three distinct strategies on 
how to achieve a voice for workers in the 
managing and control over their place of 
work. These positions are consultation, 
participation and control. 

Briefly, they can be defined as: 

— the CLC’s traditional -position is 
that unions or workers have no basic 
responsibilities or rights in the decision- 
making process of an enterprise. Instead, 
they should be consulted through the 
collective bargaining process, when issues 
arise that effect the workers of that 
company. The relationship is ’’you tell us 
your decision and we'll tell you whether 


it is acceptable or not.” 

— workers’ participation in manage- 
ment implies a situation where workers’ 
representatives are to some extent in- 
volved in the process of management 


decision-making but where ultimate 
power is in the hands of management 
(or owners). Such participation is usually 
conducted by appointing several workers 
or union officials to the Board of 
Directors or through joint consultation 


committees. wwo. 
— the third position isa strategy aimed 


at workers’ control. With the recognition 


that. the working class produces all the 
wealth and is most knowledgeable about 
how. an industry operates, workers con- 
trol aims at giving contro! over distribu- 


tion of that production and decision- 


making in the enterprise to workers and 
their elected representatives. Such a 
strategy implies a major transformation 
of capitalist society and its economic 
relationships. s 

To date, only a few parts of Mc- 
Caffery’s interpretation of . industrial 
democracy have become public. He 
writes, “it would be impossible to transfer 
the concept of “one man, one vote” to 
industry without at the same time 


destroying the basis of private ownership. 
Investors would be reluctant, if not fool- 
hardy, to risk their capital in an enter- 
prise in which workers had the right to 
participate in the decision-making on an 
equal basis.” 


NOT EVEN PARTICIPATION 

McCaffery continues. “Rather than 
striving for membership on a manage- 
ment board or committee, workers are 
demonstrably more concerned with 
getting higher incomes, improved working 
conditions and more responsibility in 
doing their own jobs. Participation with 
management in decision-making inevita- 
bly conflicts with these goals.” 

The report recommends extending the 
collective bargaining process to handle 
and solve all the problems which face the 
Canadian working class. 

The Ottawa conference will maintain 
the traditional CLC position that labour 
can only be consulted in the operation of 
a company but should neither participate 


or control that decision-making. 


Next month in the East Coast Worker. 
we will attempt to answer these CLC 
Statements and provide coverage of the 
Ottawa meeting of industrial democrats. 
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Why is Nova Scotia underdevelope 
How can we grow prosperous ? 


“Nova Scotia has an unhealthy inter- 
national reputation for labour- 
management unrest which constitutes 
a major negative factor in the 
provinces ability to attract new in- 


f'The resource base of Nova Scotia is 
too limited to provide the thrust of 
economic development needed to 
close the disparity gap.” 


the Capacity t 


uu ? 


In one sense Harrington is correct. Nova Scotia does not have 
an overabundance of natural resources. But it is not our lack of 
resources which has made this province underdeveloped. Rather 
it is a question of how we developed the natural resources we do 
have. 

For example, take the exploration and drilling of offshore oil. 
If there is cil off Sable Island, it’s been there for centuries and 
hasn’t affected the province in the least. That oil has become 
valuable only since American oil_companies have decided that 
huge profits can be made by getting this oil to markets. Oil, 
which like so many other of our resources is owned by foreign 
capitalists, will only be exploited when it is in the interests of 
the outsiders. Already, oil wells off Sable Island are being capped; 
they. may not go into production until other world sources are 
depleted and the price rises. 

Coal was once a great Nova Scotia resource. But just like oil 
today, the rights to extract that coal were given to foreign 
developers to do with as they wished. Millions in profits were 
shipped off te Europe and the United States rather than remain- 
ing in Nova Scotia to be re-invested for the benefit. of Nova 
Scotia. The potential for a petro-chemical industry in Nova 
Scotia using the by-products of coal was never given a chance. 
We can expect to get no more from oil than we have now from 
coal. 
Another problem with the present use of our natural re- 
sources is that most of them are not processed in the region. 
Only 3% of the Atlantic Provinces’ exports to the U.S. in 1969 
were in their final stage of processing. Processing means jobs and 
to get the full benefit of our fish, forest and mineral products, it 
is necessary that these jobs stay in the region. 

There are no rubber trees in Pictou or Lunenburg counties. 
This absence of raw materials has not prevented Michelin Tire 
from locating here. Most industries coming to Nova Scotia these 
days, such as Michelin, General Instruments or Aerovox, are not 
attracted by our natural resources but for other reasons — cheap, 
labour, tax incentives or other special deals. 

In addition, we know that many cities or regions such as New 
York, London, England or California have not needed natural 
resources to become rich, prosperous areas. 

Harrington, there appears to be a short circuit in your think- 
ing. It’s not that we don’t have natural reso urces, it’s that we're 
not using the ones we do have for the benefit of the Nova Scotia 
people. 
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— Russell Harrington, president of the 
Nova Scotia Light and Power, at the 
1970 Atlantic Provinces Economic 
ouncil (APEC) conference. 


‘Nova Scotia’s biggest shortage is in 
entrepreneurs. There is no shortage of 
money, but of entrepreneurs who will 
promote and organize. We do have an | 
availability of men and women with 
o anticipate the future _ 
a ork e present towards it.” , 
— Minister of Development Ralph 
Fiske to the Halifax Ad and Sales 
Club in January 1971. 


7 ape 


decision.” 


labour Bill 7 last July. 


businessmen will fall from the sky, lead this province into 


economic fantasyland and we'll all live happily ever after. Like 


all dreams, the Fiske delusion falls apart when we wake up to 
the reality of capitalist society. 

We should realize that entrepreneurs are after one thing: 
profits. Fiske is suggesting that home-grown entrepreneurs are 
somehow better than the foreign variety. But both types of 
entrepreneurs make their money in the same way: by exploiting 
the working class. It is this exploitation and the emphasis on 
profits which have caused us to be underdeveloped in the first 
place. To replace foreign exploiters by local exploiters really 
doesn't get us very far. For example, Acadia Fisheries in Canso 
was one of the most ruthless exploiters of our people. Now that 
the Canso operation has been taken over by local fish baron 
H. B. Nickerson, conditions have not improved in the slightest. 

Even if these 50,000 entrepreneurs got rich off Nova Scotians, 
there is no guarantee that they would invest their profits here. 
As Finley Macdonald, former president of Industrial Estates 
Limited said, if a Nova Scotian had one million dollars, he would 
probably invest jt in the New York stock exchange rather in his 
home province. He could make a higher profit in the U.S. Nova 
Scotia won't begin to develop until the use of these profits can 
be controlled. 

It is not because the province lacks entrepreneurs that capital- 
ism is not as healthy in the Maritimes as it is in other parts of 
North America. There are many other causes. Many of our young 
and talented are forced to move to other areas. Most of our raw 
materials are shipped out for processing in other areas. Govern- 
ment development policies are aimed at industries who want to 
make a quick buck. To suggest that ambitious focal capitalists 
could put the economy on its feet is just a Ralph Fiske fairy tale. 


dustry . . . we have lost hundreds of 
millions of dollars in potential invest- 
ment... the future development of 
our province requires this difficult 


— Premier Gerry Regan explaining 
why his government brought in anti- 


This is the Ralph Fiske dream: 50,000 cunning and ambitious 


That is what Gerry Regan was sa 
was Premier. In July 1970, when he w 
he had a different explanation. Spea 
Club on July 28, Regan gave the fol, 
province was having difficulty attract. 
money: “It is my belief, supported b 
our province’s image in the money 
Toronto:is affected to a much greater 
of government and its ability to con 
the province rather than by labour prt 
He continued, “It would appear (that) 
promotions of the Deuterium of Car: 
coupled with the tremendous increa 
province, is much more likely to have 
province’s credit than labour probl 
talking out of both sides of his mouti 
government has been in power, the. pi 
even further. Using the logic of his ow 
is to blame for any problems in attra 
is trying to shift responsibility to the 
of this province. 

To blame the labour movement fo. 
argument that just doesn’t hold wa 
working class that produces any of th 
the province. Secondly, in a capitalist: 
class, not the working class, which co 
of the economy. It is the Stanfields ai 
workers of Sydney or the constructio 
have put this province into its pres 
fact, it is the conditions of labour it 
major attraction to new industry. Aer 
because it would rather pay $1.55 an H 


“of $3.00 per hour in its former locz 


locating in Nova Scotia, Michelin is 
of the low wage levels and the low : 
existing here. 

Gerry Regan and others like him 
the labour force as passive and low p 
keep Nova Scotia a ‘happy hunting g. 
tions. One thing is clear: such attempi 


ee EOR : 
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Most of us know that Nova Scotia and 
the Maritime Provinces generally are an 
underdeveloped economic region. Compar- 
ed to more developed regions such as 
Ontario or British Columbia, we have 
higher unemployment, lower wages, more 
people on welfare, a greater movement of 
people out of the province and an emphasis 
on primary, rather than manufacturing, 
industry. 

There are two types of answers to the 
questions of why we are underdeveloped 


“If this region is to move ahead, we 


and how we can get out of this predica- 
ment. Local politicians and businessmen, 
like the ones on this page, try to make 
excuses for the present capitalist system 
and accept the exploitative relations of that 
system. They only call for more of the 
same. The other type of answer rejects 
these shallow excuses and attempts to un- 
cover the fundamental causes of under- 
development. In the space below, you will 
find some of the non-answers from our 
professional story-tellers along with a short 
criticism of each argument. 


“Tourism will bring great prosperity 
to our province and its people. The 
tourist industry rivals the province's 
natural resources in terms of future 


Fish stories — 
from five 


shifty sharks 


iment” in October 1970. 


ing in July 1971 when he 
s leader of the opposition, 
ing to the Sydney Rotary 
wing opinion on why the 
1g industry and borrowing 
financial consultants, that 
houses of New York and 
degree by the performance 
rol the increase in debt in 
blems in private industry.” 
the losses suffered through 


Ja and Clairtone character, 
e in the net debt of the 
an adverse effect upon the 
ms.“ Regan seems to be 
_In the 14 months that his 
vincial debt has increased 
arguments, Regan himself 
ting industry, but he now 
ald scapegoat, the workers 


the lack of industry is an 
er. First of all, it is the 
wealth that we do have in 
conomy, it is the capitalist 
trols the overall direction 
d the Sobeys, not the steel 
} workers at Michelin, who 
nt economic situation. In 
the province which are a 
VOX is Coming to Amherst 
Jur minimum wage instead 
ion in Hamilton Ont. By 
trying to take advantage 
fate of union organization 


desperately want to keep 
id as possible, in order to 


pund’ for foreign corpora- 
} will bring slim benefits to 


need to attract more foreign invest- 
ment. | don't think it matters where 
the money comes from.’ 
— Harry Flemming, executive vice- 
president of the Atlantic Provinces 
Economic Council (APEC) speaking 
at a university teach-in on “American- 
ization and Atlantic Underdevelop- 


potential.” | 


F 


oven enap nein I 


People like Harry Flemming try to spread the “nice guy” 
theory of capitalism. According to this theory, foreign capitalists 
invest in Nova Scotia because they want to help this province 
develop. The reason why we haven't developed in the past is that 
we have had too few of these “nice guys” and “their money” 


around to assist us. Harry is saying “open the floodgates and - 


this province will really jump.” 

This theory doesn’t fit reality. There is a contradiction be- 
tween the interests of the outside capitalists and the people of 
Nova Scotia. The outside capitalists come in only when and 
because they can make higher profits. These profits flow out of 
the region to be used as the imperialists decide. When these in- 
terests see fit, they will pull out of the region as they did at the 
DOSCO steel plant in 1967 or in Bathurst, New Brunswick in 
the past few months. Rather than being developed in the interests 
of Nova Scotians, the economy has become the servant of a 
foreign matter. This doesn’t mean that Harry Flemming or other 


local capitalists are much better. They make their money selling - 


the province down the river to these foreign capitalists or be- 
coming willing managers in foreign-owned Nova Scotia in- 
dustries. 

To call for more foreign capital is misleading for other reasons. 
First, the people of Nova Scotia provide much.of the capital for 
these foreigners to establish here. We gave away more than 
$50 million to Michelin. Industrial Estates Limited has bankrolled 
numerous ventures, many of which have failed and brought no 
benefits at all. Instead of needing more foreign capital, we need 
to retain all of the economic surplus produced by Nova Scotia 
workers for re-investment here. Again, local capitalists in the past 
have been incapable of doing this. In the last couple of years, 
our local weeklings have sold out Moirs Chocolates, M.W. Graves 
Ltd., Olands Breweries and Maritime Life Insurance to “big 
brother” corporations outside the area. 

Only the ever more militant struggles of the working class 
and its allies for control over industry can ensure that develop- 
ment of Nova Scotia is in the interests of the Nova Scotia people 
rather than outside profit-hungry capitalists or their junio 
partners on the local scene. 


s 


— Garnet Brown, Minister of Tourism 
in a news conference at Province 
House in September 1971. 


This is just another in a continuing series of rosy predictions 
from Garnet (the Pasadena Kid) Brown. Brown doesn’t want to 
be outdone by all the publicity these days about offshore oil 
and Fundy power and is promoting the tourist industry for all 
it is worth. 

It isn’t worth much. How many jobs does it create? Building 
facilities for the tourist trade means some extra jobs for con- 
struction workers. Hotels, motels, restaurants and service stations 
hire a few extra people to handle the summer rush. Most of these 
seasonal jobs go to housewives and students who have few other 
opportunities for employment. How much do these jobs pay? 
Jobs as waitresses, maids, bell boys and room clerks are among 
the lowest paying jobs available. Motel and restaurant owners 
are complaining that if they have to pay the new minimum wage 
of $1.55 per hour, their profits will be dealt “a staggering blow”. 
Even at a $1.55 per hour, jobs in the tourist trade will mean few 
benefits for working people. Who does get the benefits from 
tourism? Most of the money tourists do spend goes into the 
hands of a few small businessmen or large service station and 
hotel chains such as Irving Oil or Holiday Inns. Neither group is 
likely to use their money to help develop Nova Scotia. 

If Nova Scotia is to develop, it must become a production 
centre. Tourism is only a consumption industry. Rather than 
adding to wealth, such an industry only re-circulates already 
existing wealth. Even if the number of tourists increased ten-fold, 
tourism is not the kind of industry which has the potential to 
alter our provincial economic position. Many of the biggest 
tourist centres of the world such as Mexico, the -West Indies and 
Spain have built luxurious hotels in the midst of poverty and 
slums. Tourism has not helped these regions develop and it is 
unlikely to help us. 

Such arguments do not deter Garnie Brown. He wants to 
promote tourism all the more. Floats in the Rose Bowl parade 
are not enough. In a recent speech, Brown came up with the idea 
of trying to sell Nova Scotia winters to gullible outsiders. He ` 
said, “while many of us dread the day in, day out discomfort of 
the winter, there are thousands who have never been exposed 
to climatic seasonal changes such as we have. We know this 
to be an attraction.” The next thing you know we'll be hearing 
Nova Scotia described as “The Snowflake province — Canada’s 
Arctic Playground.” | 
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Belledune 


Nigadoo River 


Bathurst 


Anaconda American Brass Co. Ltd. 
owned by Anaconda Copper (USA) 
Cariboo Mines, N.B. 

Copper mining and separation 
Shut down November 1971, 135 out 
of work 


Consolidated Bathurst Pulp and Paper Co. . 


Ltd. 
controlling interest Power Corp. 
(Montreal) 
Bathurst, N.B. | 
Mill and woodlands operation 
Layoffs of 300, effective January 16, 
1972 


East Coast Smelting and Chemical Co. 
Ltd. 
owned by Brunswick Mining and 
Smelting (in turn owned by Noranda 
Mines (Toronto) 
Belledune, N.B. 
Zinc smelting 
Laying off 80 in January '72, 200 
more over two years 


— Clippings 


WHAT'S MY LINE? 


To strike or not to strike — John 
Lynk can’t decide what his line will be 
for 1972. In his rough-tough New Year’s 
platitudes, Lynk strongly supported the 
need for strikes. “‘Because of such action, 
our members were able to get satisfactory 
settlements — enough to show that 
workers in Nova Scotia are prepared to 

take action.” | 

: But several days later, he was back in 
his old rut, preaching industrial peace and 
goodwi 

goodwill. “Often in the past, Lynk said, 
the only way workers could get manage- 
ment to listen to problems was a walkout 
or cause a tie-up. it looks like it’s 
changing. If this is so, it’s a good sign, a 
sign we'll have industrial peace on con- 
struction jobs.” i 

This may be the line which keeps 
Lynk most comfortable, but it’s the 
picket line which will help the workers. 
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Bay of Chaleur 


NORTHEAST NEW BRUNSWICK — LAYOFF COUNTRY 


Caraquet 


Caribou Mines 


Fraser Companies Ltd. 
owned by Reed Group of England 
Althonville, N.B. 
Mill and woodlands operation 
Currently operating, but temporarily 
shut down and reopened six times in 
past year, future uncertain, 350 
affected > 


Gorton Pew Ltd. 
owned by General Mills (USA) ~ 
Caraquet, N.B. 
Fish processing plant 
Moving to Quebec, 300 out of work 


Nigadoo River Mines Ltd. 
owned by Sullivan Mining Group (in 
turn owned by East Sullivan Mines 
Ltd.) 
Nigadoo River, N.B. 
Copper, lead and zinc mining and 
separation ; 
Closing down early 1972, 325 thrown 
out of work 

Northern Machine Works (Bathurst) ` 
85 out of work due to shutdown 


INDUSTRY FOR WHO? 


Ralph Fiske came up with another 
“something for everyone” speech for the 
New Year. He reassured Nova Scotians 
that he had great plans for ‘72, since 
“The history of labour in recent months 
will satisfy people.” The people he’s 
talking about are the big’developers he’s 
got lined up, ready to reap the super- 
profits that a cheap and docile labour 
force insures. : 

But Fiske was quick to add that it 
was really the workers he was trying to 
help.. We're not bringing in industry for 
industry’s sake,” he said. Unemployment 
rates “will almost certainly go down with 


new industry.” 


Fiske’s not the over-optomistic type 
though. “We'll live with unemployment 
for the rest of our lives,” he claims. Sure 
we will Ralph, with men like you running 
the province. 


Day of Concern tr»: 


It is still the main employer, with an 
average 1000 workers. In the mid- 1960's 
controlling interest in the company was 
taken over by Power Corporation, the 
Same company which has been con- 
ducting a vicious lock-out campaign 
against workers at La Presse, a Montreal 
newspaper. Power Corp. has also shut 
down several plants in Quebec. 

Since Power has taken it over, profits 
from the Bathurst mill have been so high 
that the company has been able to build 
two modern, more efficient mills in 
Quebec. When demand for pulp or paper 
is low, the company can phase out 
production at Bathurst and live off the 
higher profits of their new mills. As at 


Nigadoo none of these profits have been — 
put back into the Bathurst area or the 


plant, and the mill and machinery have 
been allowed to run down. 

Paul LePage claims nve knew it all 
along. “| said two years ago Consolidated 
Bathurst would close even if the markets 
remained good. Even with economic 
stability | made the prediction because 
the company didn’t pump enough back 
in to keep it viable.” So now LePage is 
asking that the government take on this 


= responsibility, without any assurance that . 


money will be used for modernization or 
that the company will stay in the area. 

Previous government concessions to 
North Shore companies, along with 
monetary grants and timber and mineral 


WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


Grace Hartman, national secretary- 
treasurer of Canadian Union of Public 
Employees, will speak at a one day con- 
ference on women on Saturday, January 
29 in Halifax. CUPE is one of the largest 
representatives of working women, and 
has been a strong force in helping its 
members work towards equal pay, 
maternity leave, day care as well as 
generally better pay and working con- 
ditions. | 

As well as the afternoon session on 
Women in Trade Unions, there will be a 
morning panel and discussion on Women 
and the law, the rights, or lack of them, 


for women in Nova Scotia and across 


the country. es 
The meetings will be held at Kings 


College, Halifax on Saturday, January 29. 
All women are welcome. 


rights, have allowed them to pollute free- 
ly. Recently, to satisfy public pressure, 
Premier Hatfield announced that all 
companies must meet provincial pollution 
control standards by December 31, 1971 
or they would not be eligible for any 
more grants or loans. 


Although standards are minimal, both ` 
Consolidated and Fraser’s (Althonville) 
have refused to meet*them. Workers in 
the area suggest that the companies may 
be using layoffs to make the government 
back down from its position. 

The government has made no sensible 
response to the crisis. Hatfield has been 
negotiating with the Federal government 
to obtain winter works programs and 
federal road building grants ‘‘to ease the 


blow.” — 


But as one mill worker said, “That 
will never give us any kind of security. 
We want our industries back on their 
feet.” 

The answer that has been proposed, 
in Sydney and now in Bathurst is provin- 
cial takeover. Although in Sydney the 
problems of labour and management are 
far from over, and there's talk of layoffs 
with the new modernization program, 
nationalization was a step in the right 
direction. 

“it’s like thetfish plant in Caraquet,” - 
one woman said. “They're moving to the 
Magdelen Islands. because the Quebec 


government will give them more money. 
Well, why should we give them more 
money — why not run these places 
ourselves.” 
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The East Coast Worker is published 
monthly by the East Coast Socialist 
Movement. It is a socialist newspaper 
dedicated to recording the daily strug- 
gles of the working class and fighting 
for its just causes. We welcome your 
articles and- ideas (include name, ad- 
dress, and phone number). Any edit- 
ing will be done in consultation with 
the author. Names will be omitted on 
request. 
Co-ordinator .......... Alan Story 
Deadline for articles............ the 
20th day of the previous month. 
Cost per issue .:..........+.-. 10c 
Subscription rate .... . $2.00 per year 

Address all correspondence to: ` 

EAST COAST WORKER 

BOX 3355, HALIFAX SOUTH 
HALIFAX, N. S. 


Soe ASSER E C TT O T | a TERESA 


A working man struck on a plan 
To save a little dough 

And he thought he'd make it go 
For the boss had told him so. 
Each payday in his envelope 

he found some good advice 

and at last he got the thought into his heaa 
Save up your money that was what he read 


So he worked all day for his meager pay 

In the hot and putrid air 

But he said well | don’t care for | will be a 
millionaire 

On each Saturday when | get my pay 

A dollar I'll save for a rainy day 

And l'Il put it in the bank upon the corner. 


Now the company that he laboured for 

Although he never knew 

Owned the bank he had in view 

And the house he lived in too 

And when they found that he had gone and taken 
their advice 

They rubbed their hands and whispered in his ear 
We'll have to cut your salary we fear. 


So he worked all day for his meager pay 
In the hot and putrid air 

But he said well | don’t care 

For | will yet be a millionaire 


Light 


ies 


On each Saturday when | get my pay 
A quarter I'll save for a rainy day 
And I'll put it in that bank upon the corner. 


But Mr working man at last began to see their 

game 

And he thought it was a shame 

but he found he was to blame 

And when he found that hé could never save a 
nickel any more 

Because his wife and kids were needing clothes 
And then he did well what do you suppose 


A 
oe. 


Why he worked all day for his meager pay 
In the same old putrid air 

And he preaches everywhere 

Why to hell with a millionaire 

For his crooked schemes have made me wise 
Come on you bunch and lets organize 

And we’ll confiscate that bank upon the corner. 


Sung to the East Coast Worker by Annie Whitfield, 
a long-time Glace Bay militant. 


& Power: 


ruling class struggle 


The provincial government bid for takeover of Nova 
Scotia Light and Power Company (NSLP) has succeeded, 
but it caused a commotion among the Nova Scotia 
ruling class. Sides were drawn, stocks have been fought 
for, propaganda has been exchanged, political parties 
have been stirred and papers across the province have 
given the issue continuous front page billing. But what 
this rich man’s war will mean for the working people of 


Nova Scotia, and why Regan began it in the first place 
has hardly been touched upon. = <i 


On December 3, Premier Regan, backed by the united 
support of his cabinet and certain members of the Nova 
Scotia business community, announced that the Nova 


Scotia. Power Commission — the Provincial crown utility 
was offering a non-negotiable $13 per share for all 


5,030,000 common stocks of NSLP. 


PROFIT AND POWER 

Hot on the heels of the Regan bid, NSLP directors 
informed shareholders that the purchase offer of $13 
per common share was “insufficient”, even though the 
shares were selling for $10.25 at the time. NSLP presi- 
dent, A.R. Harrington told stockholders that their stocks 
were worth from $2 to $9 more than the government 
offer. Using letters, full page advertisements and a 
meeting at Scotia Square Theatre in Halifax, company 
directors pressured stockholders to deposit their stocks 
with Montreal Trust Company and let the company 
negotiate for them. From the beginning, NSLP accepted 
the fact that they would be taken over. The game plan 
was to get 51% of the stocks and then bargain with the 
government for the best possible offer. 


NO SYMPATHY FOR MONEY MAKERS 


NSLP attempted to gain public sympathy for the 
“iust cause” of 9,000 stockholders who were being 
deprived of the money which the company claimed was 
rightfully theirs. That this money was gained by paying 
workers, who produce and maintain the power, less than 
citizens paid to receive the service was never a subject 
for debate. This method of “making money” is a fact of 
life for NSLP shareholders like Charles MacCulloch, 
GD Stanfield, Frank Sobey, Ralph Medjuck and others 
of their class. 


The company big shots put up a fight to retain power 
and individual profit, as well as the chance to get into 
related profitable fields like natural gas and Fundy tidal 
power. (For all their wimpering and wailing, the big boys 
came out of the fight quite well. They made a fast 


$2.75 per share, and still have their money to invest in — 


other equally profitable industries.) 

Regan’s desires were not too different from the men 
of NSLP. He too wanted to centralize the energy 
industry — electrical, tidal and thermal power — under 
one roof. The big question which remains is what the 
government will use this utility for. 


Instead of using it for individual profit, Regan claims 
he will use a centralized power system to help develop 
Nova Scotia. Potentially, this government-run energy 


system could be more efficient and make planning more 


feasible. Rates could be reduced and revenue gained for 
the province. | 

But in looking at the results of similar government- 
run industries in the past it is questionable just who 
will benefit from these new efficiencies. Even when 
some utilities and plants are not privately owned, it is 
still the ruling class which benefits most from them. 


One of the reasons that Regan wants to centralize all 
the power in the province under government ownership 
is so that he can use it as a drawing card to attract 
foreign industries. Along with free land, low taxes and 
cheap labour he can offer cheap power. A centralized 


system would be able to manipulate rates in different 


areas, grant concessions to chosen industries and insure 
a sympathetic reception to the needs of businessmen 
who want to locate in the area. This cheap power, just 
like land and tax concessions, will be given as a gift of 
the Regan government, but subsidized by the working 
class of the province. 

The use of a power complex in developing the 
province might mean progress in Regan’s eyes, but its 
the same scheme which has meant the continued under- 
development of Nova Scotia over the years. Traditional- 
ly, neither nationalization nor the development schemes 
of the Nova Scotia government have improved the situa- 
tion of the working class. The Nova Scotia Power 


Commission provides a good example that state owner- 
ship of an industry under capitalism does not mean that 
the industry is run any differently than a privately 
owned one. None of the rules of the game are changed. 
Employees of the Power Commission have as little 
control over the running of that utility as NSLP workers 
do at their worksite. In fact, Power Commission workers 
were forced to strike this year just to gain equal wages 
with the NSLP men. 


The takeover of NSLP by the provincial government 
is not socialism, as the Chronicle Herald would have us 
believe. It contradicts the very basis of socialism, that 
industry is owned and run by the working class, in their 
interests. Control of NSLP in the hands of a government 
which is composed of and serves the interests of a 
capitalist minority does not change power relations on 
the shop floor or in the society as a whole. 

Industry will only be run differently when it is the 
workers, not the ruling class, who make decisions as to 
how industry will be managed, how profits will be dis- 
tributed and reinvested, and who will benefit from them. 
If decisions are made by workers and consumers who 
have a long-term interest in the way the province is 
developed, rather than by a minority whose only interest 
is quick profit, the results will benefit the whole working 
class. . 


THINGS COULD BE DIFFERENT 


A nationalized power company under the control 
of the workers could mean cheaper rates for consumers, 
safer job conditions, a decreased work-load per man 
resulting in the creation of more jobs, higher wages for 
employees and investment decisions which really devel- 
oped the province. 

But this is not what the Regan government is offering. | 
The fight over NSLP has merely been a conflict among 
the ruling class of the province. It has been a struggle to 
see which faction of that class will regulate the economy 
and reap the colossal profits to be had. Until the men in 
the factories, the women in the offices, farmers and 
fishermen and unemployed begin to take power away 
from these warring factions, there will be no substantial 
change. 
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SHOPTALK 


WILDCAT WINS AT GI 


Two hundred women walked off their jobs at General 
Instruments two weeks ago after five of their co-workers were 
fired for refusing to work overtime. Their contract says they 
don’t have to work overtime if they have a. “reasonable 
excuse’. Apparently the GI manager doesn’t consider looking 
after a home and a family after eight hours of work reasonable 
enough. 

But the other women, who have all been working an 
average of ten hours a day for the past month, rebelled against 
the move. Three lines walked out as soon as they heard the 
five were fired. The union called the workers back, and gave 
them a brief talking to in the cafeteria, after which the women 
returned to work. Ten minutes later when they saw that the 
other five had still not been hired back, they walked out 
again. 

This time both the union and the company had to give in 
to the united workers. The five women were hired back on. 


That’s showing them who will decide how to interpret the 


union contract. 
BIG BROTHER IN THE POST OFFICE 


The Post Office Department is considering replacing the 
spyholes, placed in advantageous positions on the walls and 
ceilings of Post Offices, with closed circuit television cameras. 
This would mean that Postal Workers would be under surveil- 
lance every minute of their working day. This contemplated 
spying system is unacceptable to the Canadian Union of 
Postal Workers and will be opposed as strenuously as possible. 
Our Union always has opposed the idea of “BIG BROTHER IS 
WATCHING YOU” and will continue to do so. 

Unfortunately, spying by Post Office Department officials 
on Postal Workers is not confined to working hours. On 
numerous occasions, postal officials have visited the homes 
of Postal Workers absent from work because of illness. Local 
Union Officials in Charlottetown, P.E.I., report that this type 
of spying is constantly used by Charlottetown postal officials. 
In November it is claimed that the Assistant Postmaster and 
the supervisor drove around the home of an employee absent 
from work because of illness, obviously spying on the sick 
employee. | 

Sick leave is a contractual entitlement and spying by post 
office officials on Postal Workers who use sick leave is un- 
acceptable and will be opposed at all times by the Canadian 
Union of Postal Workers. From the C.U.P.W. 


MOIRS— THE BITTER AND THE SWEET 


In October, Jean Marchand announced that Moirs Choco- 
lates would receive a $48,450 grant from the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion for modernization of their 
Halifax plant. 

Modernization, of course, usually means two things — a 
decrease in the work force and an increase in production per 
worker. Moirs management, however, assured workers that 
neither of these things would happen. They ‘guaranteed 
continuation” of the present number of jobs and promised 
no work speed-up. 

C.M. Yeates, company vice-president and general manager 
of the plant claimed that the move represented security — a 
committment by Standard Brands, the U.S. company which 
bought out Moirs last year, to continue the Halifax operation. 

Two months later, however, the company was singing a 
different tune. Claiming the need to make the Halifax opera- 
tion competitive, they decided to deal only in boxed choco- 
lates, and to switch production of the hard candy to a Quebec 
plant. Twenty-three jobs, mostly held by men, will be elim- 
inated. 

The company claims that the same number of jobs will be 
opened up to increase production of boxed chocolates by 


’` 30%, quite an increase for twenty-three workers. They also 


admit that they cannot insure that all current workers will be 
found jobs. It’s not just co-incidence that women workers at 
Moirs, as at most plants, are paid considerably lower. than 
men doing the same or similar jobs. It’s a great way for 
capitalists to get more work (and more profits) for less money. 
And DREE just helps them put the icing on the (chocolate) 
cake. 


SEND IN YOUR OWN ITEMS FOR SHOPTALK TO: 7 


EAST COAST-WORKER 
BOX 3355, HALIFAX SOUTH 
HALIFAX, N. S. 
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Socialism vs. Capitalism 


Is this a 


“free country ? 


BY JANE HART 


Canadians are taught that their country is 
“free” and “democratic”. “All Canadians enjoy 


equal rights and the basic freedom of choice in a 


democratic society” is a typical statement we 
hear in the schools and on television. Remember 
O Canada: “With glowing hearts we see thee rise/ 
Our true, north, strong and free.” 

The description of our society as “free” 
suggests that all Canadians have equal access to 
the better things in life and that no one group 
holds more political or economic power than any 
other group. To call Canada “democratic” implies 


that the political system is responsive to the needs 


and demands of its people. It is supposed to mean 
that the people can make real decisions about 
where the country is heading. Or, as the civics 
books in our schools are fond of proclaiming, 
“democracy is government by the people, for the 
people and of the people.” 

Let’s look first at the facts of our economic 
situation to see if this “freedom and democracy”’ 
is all that it is supposed to be. The system of 
production and distribution in Canada is called 
capitalism. Land, raw materials, machines and 
factories, all part of what the economists call the 
means of production, are privately owned by a 
small number of individuals who make up the 
capitalist class. In the Maritimes we have the 
Irvings, the Sobeys, the Stanfields and the Harring- 
tons. Because the capitalist owns the means of 
production and reaps profits from what others 
produce, he has control over that production and 
decides how the economy is run. The majority of 
Canadians who belong to the working class, those 
people who labour to produce everything in our 
country, have no such control under the present 
economic system. 

This..is. what. they. call..’freedom”’..In_fact,.it.is 
economic dictatorship. The basic freedom in this 
séciety is- the capitalists “freedom to exploit.” 
The working class has few freedoms and certainly 
no democratic control over the means of pro- 
duction. Few people would say that in the 
factories and offices of Canada there exists an 
economic democracy “by the people, for the 
people and of the people.” 

But, while we may not have economic democ- 
racy, we were told all the time about our political 
freedoms and democratic system. We can vote, we 
can decide who our representatives will be and 
Our government represents the majority of Can- 
adians. Who does our government really represent? 
Who does it benefit? Is it a democracy? 

If we examine the political structures of Can- 
ada, we are confronted by a whole number of 


- organizations and institutions whose purpose is to 


keep the country running smoothly. There are the 
courts, the police, the civil service, the armed 
forces, educational institutions, and the legisla- 
tures and parliaments. Together they form the 
state. (For a further explanation of the state, see 
“State against the working class” in ECW 2) If 
this is a democratic society, the state would be 
controlled by the majority of the people, the 
working class. Example after example shows that 
the state is actually controlled by the ruling capi- 
talist class. The people make no real decisions 


about where the country is heading. 


The state is used by the ruling class to pass laws 
which protect its interests. A good example of this 
is the recent legislation passed by the Regan 
government which prevents striking construction 


' workers from picketing their own job sites. The 


fishermen of Canso, and Nova Scotia woodlot 
owners are two other groups which have come face 
to face with our “democratic state.” When the 
homes of Sydney steelworkers were raided last 
May by the RCMP, we saw “Canadian freedom” 
in action. ; 

It becomes clear that all Canadians do not 
enjoy equal rights. The ways in which the powers 
of the state are used have a class bias and support 
particular class interests. Instead of being re- 
sponsive to the needs and demands of its people, 
the state acts to maintain the present system of 
economic dictatorship. The state protects the 
capitalist class from all attempts to challenge its 
ruling position. When Nova Scotia woodlot owners 


attempted to set up a pulpwood marketing board 
which would allow them to bargain collectively, 
the big pulp companies like Scott and Nova Scotia 
Pulp applied pressure on the government. Even 
though the woodlot owners conducted a democra- 
tic vote among their membership and used all the 
proper channels over many months, they still have 
no marketing board. 

But if such actions against woodlot owners, 
Canso fishermen or Sydney steelworkers do not 
represent the wishes of the majority, we are told 
that all we have to do is vote in another govern- 
ment. The political parties out of office are always 
promising that they can do a better job. “Elect 
the best man” and supposedly the system will be 
back on its feet representing the interests of the 
majority. 

Some people may insist that if workers can 
get the right people into office — for example, 
members of the NDP who often claim to represent 
the working man — then things will change. Yet, 
this has not been the case when so-called labour 
governments have been elected in various provinces 
of Canada and throughout the world. 

Even well-intentioned people, with only the 
power of the ballot-box behind them, cannot make 
significant changes in the capitalist system. This is 
because the government usually accepts private 
property relations as they exist. Most reforms that 
are tried do not challenge the right of the capitalist 
to own the means of production and exploit the 
working class. But it is just this state of affairs 
which leads to the problems of the working class. 
Thus, although an NDP or reform government may 
seem to be more principled, honest and sincere, 
they cannot translate these virtues into concrete 
gains for the working class without confronting 
the anger and power of the business community. 

Take the case of the ‘“democratically-elected” 
NDP government of Manitoba. Cy Gonick 
cabinet minister explained that “fundamental 
change will not be brought about right away.” 
How true! ‘Within two weeks, Premier 
Ed Schreyer was forced to sign a statement 
supporting the Manitoba Development Fund and 
its management, an agency which his party had 
strongly criticized while in the opposition for 
selling out the provinces resources to foreign 
interests. 

As journalist Alvin Finkel commented, “the 
Schreyer government is learning that having the 
most seats in the legislature does not in itself 
constitute power. The vested interests . . . have 
ways of keeping their power intact even when 
legislative dominance seems to have been denied 
them.” | ; 

Using this example and countless others, th 
reality of elections as an “exercise in freedom” is 
exposed. In most elections, there is no real choice 


between candidates. If a ‘‘good candidate” is 


running, he often isn’t elected because the other 
candidates have more money and power. Even if 
the candidate and his party do get elected, they 
only control one part of the state, the government. 
The other parts of the state, such as the schools 
and the courts, still remain under ruling class 
control and influence. For the working class, 
“democratic participation” in Canada usually 
means nothing more than the right to cast votes 
for people who will govern in the interests of the 
class which exploits them. These “representatives,” . 
after being elected,- become even more isolated 
from the problems of the people; we only hear 
about them in newspaper headlines or when they 
need our votes again. 

What choices are available to the Canadian 
people in the construction of a society based on 
freedom and democracy? Learning from victories 
in the past, we see the need for collective action 
and unity. Casting a ballot is an individual act. We 
must keep control in the hands of the working 
class. When we vote in present Canadian society, 
we are giving up our power and control to repre- 
sentatives who use their power against us. The 
struggle for democratic control must begin in the 
factories and in the offices where the strongest 
attacks on the power of the ruling class can be 
made. Elections today cannot put control of the 
state into the hands of the working class and 
their allies. 


